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Testimony of Litchfield Monthly Meeting, New 
England, concerning Moses WADSWORTH, 
deceased. 


Although considerable time has elapsed since 
the decease of our dear friend, Moses Wadsworth, 
yet the remembrance of the many Christian vir- 
tues that adorned his character continues so to 
live and dwell with us, that we think it right to 
pay the following tribute to his worth, hoping it 
may stimulate his surviving friends to follow him, 
as he followed Christ. 

He was the son of John and Jerusha Wads- 
worth, and was born at Stoughton, State of Mas- 
sachusetts, the 26th day of 2d month, 1774. 

At the early age of two years he was deprived | 


of the paternal care and influence of his father, | 


who was removed by death; consequently the 
formation of his early impressions, and the mould- | 
ing of his character, so far as human means were 
concerned, devolved almost entirely upon his 
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No. 15. 
We have reason to believe that the devoted 
efforts of this pious mother, to train up her chil- 
dren in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, 
were instrumental in the Divine hand in direct- 
ing his mind to the truth, and of inducing him 
to turn an attentive and listening ear to the still 
small voice as heard in the secret of the soul ; 
for he used to relate, that in those tender years 
he had convictions of right and wrong, and that 
he often conversed with a sister, next him in age, 
of what they thought it right to do, or to leave 
undone. 


A sense of the importance of time, and a desire 
rightly to discharge all the duties which his 
Heavenly Father might require of him, early in- 
duced him to renounce the sports and pastimes 
in which the young are prone to engage, and in 
contemplation and retirement to seek an acquaint- 
ance with his Master’s will. 


In this way his mind appears to have been 
much occupied until the time of his removal 
above referred to; soon after this event, several 
ministering Friends held public meetings in the 
neighborhood of his residence, which he attended, 
and found the doctrines they held forth so in 
accordance with his own views and impressions, 
that he readily embraced them. A small meet- 
ing was established, when he was about 17 years 
of age, in that vicinity, which he attended, but 
he did not apply for membership until about a 
year afterwards. 


mother, who, according to his recollection, was a| After his admission into membership, he was 


pious and devoted woman, anxiously concerned | diligent in the attendance of all our meetings, 
to set good examples before her children, and to | both for worship and discipline, which practice 
instil into their youthful minds principles of vir- | he continued through a long life, and often in his 
tue. They were also early habituated to attend | later years, when suffering under much bodily 






her place of worship, which was of the Congre- 
gational order, and taught to reverence and re- 
spect things sacred, and to exhibit a dignified 
and deferential deportment towards those whose 
age and position in society would demand these 
marks of respect from them. 

His mother was again married, but when he 
was about ten years of age, she too was stricken 
down by the hand of death, leaving the subject 
of this memoir under the charge of his step-father, 
with whom he continued to reside until he was 
14 years of age, when he removed, with a mar- 
ried sister, to the town of Winthrop, in the State 
of Maine. 





infirmity. 

In the 25th year of his age he was united in 
marriage to Hannah Stevens, with whom he 
lived more than 52 years, faithfully discharging 
the duties of this sacred relation, and also the 
interesting and important ones required at the 
hands of a father of a numerous family. After 
his marriage he settled in the town of Winthrop, 
where he diligently pursued his occupation for a 
livelihood, not appearing anxious to obtain more 
of this world’s goods than a sufficiency for the 
comfortable maintenance of himself and family. 
He was punctual to his engagements, and scru- 
pulously careful in all his dealings to maintain 
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strict honesty and unwavering integrity of cha- 
racter. 

In the year 1809 he removed to Litchfield, 
where he resided the remainder of his life. 
About this time he gave evidence of the renewed 
visitations of his Heavenly Father’s love, puri- 
fying and changing his heart, inducing a greater 
engagement to live a circumspect and devoted 
life, and bringing him to submit, at times, to the 
offering of a few words in the ministry. In this 
he felt anxious, and we believe maintained a 
watchful care not to go forth in his own strength, 
or to transcend the limits prescribed by his 
Heavenly Guide. In the year 1822 his gift and 
ro appearances in the ministry were acknow- 

ged by Friends. 

In the discharge of his duties as a minister he 
was generally brief, plain and clear in his man- 
ner, and accompanied by that evidence that often 
produced tenderness and contrition with his 
hearers. 

But the most important field of his labor was 
with individuals and in the family circle. He 
was often led to expostulate with the young, the 
gay and volatile, and by mild, persuasive and 
affectionate entreaty, endeavor to win the wan- 
derer to the path of virtue. He seldom spoke of 
his own religious experience, even to his nearest 
friends, until within a few years, and more par- 
ticularly a few months, of his decease ; but in the 
course of that time he referred to it familiarly, 
recounting the occurrences of his early life in 
connection therewith. 

In the latter part of his life, the cause of his 
Redeemer seemed increasingly dear to him, and 
he was often led to speak to his friends, accord- 
ing to their several states and conditions, by way 
of caution, exhortation or encouragement. 

There were seasons in the life of our dear 
friend which we apprehend is often the expe- 
rience of the Christian traveller, when clouds 
were permitted to obscure his clear vision of the 
future, but in his last illness all these clouds 
were removed, and he seemed like one who had 
finished his labors and was waiting in unwaver- 
ing hope for the summons to enter the joy of his 
Lord.. 

At one time near his close, while urging a 
grand-child to seek that good part which shall 
not be taken away, he remarked, in substance, I 
was concerned while young to strive to gain an 
interest in the Heavenly possessions, but I can 
now look back and see that I was often unfaith- 
ful, yet my Heavenly Father has been pleased in 
His mercy to forgive my omissions and commis- 
sions, and to give me an assurance of an in- 
heritance in His kingdom; and now, on a sick 
bed, this is worth more to me than all earthly 
things. 

Although the disease that terminated his life 
was one that caused him much suffering, yet he 
bore all with patience and Christian resignation, 
often expressing a willingness to suffer all that 
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his Heavenly Father saw meet to permit. 
“ What,”’ said he to a friend that visited him in 
| his last illness, “are all my sufferings in com- 
| parison to what my Saviour suffered for me? O, 
|may patience and resignation hold out to the 
| end,” adding,— 
“ Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are ; 
While on his breast I lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there.” 
“ Yes,’”’ continued he, “ while I can rest on the 
bosom of my Redeemer, I am safe.”’ 

While thus he seemed like a shock of corn 

fully ripe in its season, fit to be gathered into the 
| glorious garner above, yet he expressed the sense 
he felt, even at that late hour, of his need of 
watchfulness against our soul’s enemy, because, 
said he, “ we are not out of the reach of tempta- 
tion while we remain in the body; therefore it 
is necessary to keep up the warfare unto the end.” 

During the last few hours of his life he was 
measurably released from bodily suffering. Al- 
though fully aware that the great and solemn 
change was about to take place, yet his mind 
was clear and tranquil, and no lingering cloud of 
doubt or fear dimmed the brightness of his pros- 

| pect, but with unshaken reliance on the mercies 

lof his Saviour, he departed this life the 21st of 
12th month, 1851. ‘The righteous hath hope 
in his death.” 

In the removal of this faithful servant the 
church has sustained a great loss, and especially 
the little flock with whom he was wont to mingle, 
for with them the sweet savor of his spirit has 
often been felt to the refreshing of many minds, 
and we believe his memory will long remain 
precious, so that it may truly be said that “he 
being dead yet speaketh.” 


FINGER MARKS. 


A mason was employed to thin-whiten the 
walls of a chamber. The fluid used was color- 
less till dried. Being alone in the room, he 
opened a drawer, examined a pocket-book and 
handled the papers, but finding no money, placed 
all things as they were, forgetting that twelve 
hours’ drying would show the marks of his wet 
fingers. But these tell-tale finger marks, which 
he little thought any one would ever see, exposed 
his guilt. 

Children, beware of evil thoughts and evil 
deeds. They have all finger marks which will 
be revealed at some time. If you disobey your 
parents or tell a falsehood, or take what is not 
your own, you make sad finger marks on your 
character. And so it is with any and all sin. It 
defiles the character. It betrays those who en- 
gage in it by the marks it makes on them. The 
marks may be almost, if not quite, colorless at 
first. But even if they should not be seen during 
any of your days on earth—which is not at all 
likely—yet there is a day coming in which all 
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finger marks or sin-stains on the character will 
be made manifest. 

Never suppose that you can do what is wrong 
without having a stain on your character. It is 


duties for the whole period preceding the mil- 
lennium, which he knew they could not perform 
| until the arrival of the latter period, and yet gave 
them no intimation of that fact. 2. It presup- 
impossible. If you injure another, you, by that | poses that Jesus enjoined many particular duties 
very deed, injure your own self. If you disre-| for which there will be no possible occasion in 
gard the law of God, the injury is sadly your | the millennium, and which therefore can never be 
own. Think of it, ever bear it in mind, children, | fulfilled. 3. It presupposes that the principles, 
that every sin you commit leaves a sure mark | dispositions and moral obligations of men in the 
upon yourselves. millennium, will be essentially different from what 

Your character should be a coating of pure | the New Testament requires them to be now. 
truth. Let truthfulness ever be made manifest.| Is there any doubt in respect to these three 
Beware of sin, “and be sure your sin will find} statements? It is certain that Jesus apparently 
you out ;” for it makes finger marks which, even | inculcates his non-resistant precepts as now bind- 
should they not be seen by those around you on | ing and practicable, and that he gives no intima- 
earth, will yet be seen to your condemnation at| tion of their impracticability till some remote 
the bar of God. future period. Was this design, chance or mis- 
take! In either case it derogates from the honor 
of the Redeemer. It is not to be presumed. 

It is equally certain, on the objector’s theory, 
that Christ enjoined particular duties for which 
there can be no possible occasion in the millenni- 
um. In the millennium there will be no occasion to 
put in practice the precept “ Resist not evil ;”’ 
for there will be no evil-doers to forbear with. 
In that day there will be no occasion for a man, 
when smitten on one cheek, to turn the other ; 
when distrained of his coat, to give up his cloak ; 
when persecuted and reviled, to bless ; when tres- 
passed upon to forgive; and no occasion to love 
his enemy, do good to his hater, or pray for his 
injurer. For there will be none to harm or de- 
sistant principles.” stroy in all God’s holy mountain. There can be 

Answer.—I affirm the exact contrary, viz.,| no occasion for non-resistance where there is no 
that the righteous would exterminate the wicked | aggression, injury, or insult. So that the objector 
in the best sense of the word, were they to act | virtually makes the son of God appear in the 
on strict non-resistant principles. They would | highest degree ludicrous and absurd. He makes 
usher in the millennium, with all its blessings, | him say, “ Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
were they to act on these principles in true and} An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth; but 
persevering fidelity. How else is it imaginable,| I say unto you that ye resist not evil,” in the 
that any such state as the millennium should ever} millennium when there will be none. “ And if 
be developed among mankind? Is it to come| any man smite thee on thy right cheek,”’ in the 
arbitrarily and mechanically; is it to come} millennium, when all shall be love and kindness, 
“with observation,” the full grown production | “turn unto him the other also.” “ And whoso- 
of some absolute miracle? Is not the kingdom | ever will sue thee at the law,” in the millennium, 
of heaven “ within” and “among” men, and | when the law of love shall be universally obeyed, 
thence, like leaven hid in three measures of meal, | ‘‘ and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak 
destined to ferment and rectify the whole mass? | also.” “ Love your enemies,” in the millennium, 
Ought not each true Christian’s heart to be a| when you have no enemies ; “bless them which 
germ of the millennium, and each Christian com-| curse you,”’ when there are none to curse; “do 
munity a proximate miniature of it? If not,| good to them that hate you,” when all love you; 
what is the evidence that men have been born | forgive offences “ till seventy times seven,” when 
again—that there is any such thing as regenera-| offence shall be unknown ; feed your foes, when 
tion? If professing to be disciples of Christ, | all are friends ; and “ overcome evil with good,” 
they are unable, even by divine grace, to practice | when no evil remains. 
the precepts of their Lord and Master, merely} These are sublime virtues which you are to 
because the unregenerate around them are so} practice, not now, when there are so many occa- 
wicked ; what is their religion, their profession, | sions for them, and when they might exert such 
their regeneration worth ? a powerful influence in favor of my religion as 

The objection before us involves such extreme | contrasted with the spirit of this world—not now, 
incongruities, that it can be entertained only for| for they are impracticable; the unbelieving 
amoment. Let us examine it. 1. It presup-| world is teo wicked for such an exemplification 
poses that Jesus Christ enjoined on his disciples, ' of righteousness ; but in the millennium! Then 











COMMON OBJECTIONS TO THE DOCTRINE OF 
CHRISTIAN NON-RESISTANCE ANSWERED. 


Objection 1.—“ Your doctrine may be true in 
its principles, and in its ultimate requirements ; 
but it must be impracticable till the millennium. 
Then, when the whole human race shall have 
become regenerate, its sublime morality will be 
the spontaneous development of all hearts. Under 
existing circumstances, while there is so much 
depravity, and such multitudes of men are rest- 
lessly bent on aggression, it is obviously imprac- 
ticable. The wicked would shortly exterminate 
the righteous, were the latter to act on non-re- 
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practice them, when you find no occasion for 
them, and when it will be absolutely impossible | 
to fulfil them for want of an opportunity ! “ For | 
then all shall know and serve the Lord, from the| 
least unto the greatest.” Is the great Teacher 
to be thus understood? Who will presume to| 
say it? 

The third statement is also true. The objec- 
tion presupposes that the principles, dispositions, 
and moral obligations of men in the millennium, 
will be essentially different from what the or 
Testament requires them to be now. This is an} 
error so fundamental and yet so common among | 
professing Christians, that it ought to be tho- 
roughly exploded. Professor Upham has done 
this so effectually, in his ‘‘ Manual of Feace,” 
that I cannot refrain from presenting my readers 
with the following excellent extract : 

“« Are we to expect a new code, a new system 
of methods of operation? Are we to expect a 
new Saviour, a new crucifixion, a new and 
amended edition of the New Testament? Cer- 
tainly not. The doctrines of the millennium are 
the doctrines of to-day; the principles of the 
millennium are the very principles which are ob- 
ligatory on the men of the present generation ; 
the bond which will exclude all contention, and 
will bind together all hearts, will be nothing 
more nor less than the gospel of Christ. 

“The gospel is a book of principles—of great, 
operative, unchangeable principles. Men con- 
demn it because they do not understand it ; even 
Christians may be fairly charged with treating it 
with no small degree of disregard, because, in 
their worldliness, they have neglected to esti- 
mate its heights and depths. If heaven could 
be brought down to the earth—if Europe and 
America, and all other continents and parts of 
the world, could, at the present moment, be 
peopled with angels, and with seraphic natures— 
the gospel, just as it stands, would be sufficient 
to guide and govern them. The blessed com- 
panies of the heavenly world, unlike the children 
of men, would ask no higher and better code. 
But ean we regard it as allowable, under any 
assignable circumstances, for an angel to retaliate 
upon an angel, for a seraph to exercise hostility 
upon a seraph, for one of these holy beings to 
hold in his own hands the right of extinguishing 
the life of another? What sort of heaven would 
that be, which should be characterized by the 
admission of sucha principle? And we ask, 
further, what sort of a millennium will that be, 
which shall be characterized, either practically | 
or theoretically, in the same way’ When men| 
are fully restored to the favor of God, whether | 
in heaven or earth, is there to be one code, one | 
set of governmental principles for them, and an- | 
other for other holy beings? Certainly not. In| 
all the great matters of right and duty, the law 
of seraphs is the law of angels, and the law of 
angels is the law of men. If it is utterly and 
absolutely inconsistent with our conceptions of the 
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heavenly world, that the power of life and death 
should be taken from the hands of Jehovah, and 
that angels and seraphs should have the right to 
extinguish each other’s existence, it is equally 
difficult to conceive of such a right in the mil- 
lennium. And if it will not be right for the men 
of the millennium to exercise the power of life 
and death over each other, it is not right for 
them now. We have the same code of govern- 
ment now which we shall have then; we have 
the New Testament now and we shall have it 
then ; and not only that, we shall understand it 
better and love it more. Nothing will be added 
to it; nothing will be taken from it. If it does 
not now consider human life inviolable, it never 
will ; if it does not now proscribe all wars among 
the human species, it never will; the right of 
taking human life, if it exists now under the 
Christian code, will exist as a legal and autho- 
rized characteristic (painful and even horrible as 
the mere thought is) of the pure, blessed, and 
angelic state of the millennium. On the suppo- 
sition, therefore, that life will be inviolable in the 
millennium, and that it will not be considered 
right for one man to put another to death for 
any possible reason, we argue that it is not right 
now. This form of reasoning is applicable to 
any other analogous case whatever. If it will 
not be right to steal in the millennium, it is not 
right to steal now; if it will not be right to be 
intemperate in the millennium, it is not right to 
be intemperate now; if it will not be right to 
hold slaves in the millennium, it is not right to 
hold slaves now; if it will not be right to take 
life and carry on war in the millennium, it is not 
right to take life and carry on war now. The 
principles which will be acknowledged as autho- 
ritative in the millennium, are the very principles 
which are prescribed, and are binding upon us 
at the present moment. No change in principles 
is required, but merely a change in practice. If 
the practice of men should to-morrow be con- 
formed to the principles which the finger of God 
has written on the pages of the New Testament, 
then to-morrow would behold the millennium. 
“We delight to linger upon this subject. 
There is a charm in the millennial name. 
‘Scribenti manum injicit, et quamlibet festi- 
nantem in se morari cogit.’ The wing of poetry 
flags under this great conception, Sometimes 
we see it under the type of a wilderness newly 
clothed with bud and blossom ; sometimes we see 
it under the type of acity descending from heaven, 
prepared asa bride adorned for her husband ; 
sometimes we behold it as a great temple, arising 
out of the earth, and capacious enough to contain 
all nations. This temple is not built of earthly 
materials, that will perish with the using, but 1s 
supported on immutable columns. Every great 
moral and religious principle is a pillar in the 
millennial temple. The principle of total absti- 
nence from all intoxicating liquor is one pillar ; 
it suddenly arose, fair and beautiful, and even 
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now is enveloped with some rays 8 of millennial 
glory; the doctrine that all slaveholding is a sin 
is another pillar, standing firm, awfully grand 
and immovable ; the doctrine of the absolute in- 
violability of human life is another; this is in a 
state of preparation, but it will soon ascend, and 
stand brightly and majestically in its place ; and | 
thus principle after principle will be established, 
column after column will be erected, till the 
spiritual house of the Lord shall be established 
in the tops of the mountain, and shall expand 
upon the eye of the beholder far more beautiful 
than the Parthenon. And what then will be 
wanting? Only that the nations, in the language | 
of prophecy, shall flow into it; only that the | 
people should occupy it, and rejoice in it; and 
this is millennial glory. But, unless you have | 
firm, unchangeable, immutable prine iples, it will | 
be like a certain hous? that was built upon the | 
sand; ‘and the rain descended and the floods | 
came, and the winds blew, and beat upon th: ut | 
house ; and it fell, and great was the fall of it.’’’ | 


Ol jection 2.—“ The practice of non-resistance, 
if not impossible for the great majority of Chris- 
tians, is certainly extremely difficult, even for 
the most advanced. It seems like overstraining | 
duty. It is urging on men so much more than | 
they feel able to perform, that multitudes will | 
faint under the burden, and abandon © hristianity 
altogether, as a system wholly beyond their reach. 
It is unwise to require what must dise ourage so | 
many thousands from atte mpting any thing at | 
all, as avowed disciples of Christ.” 





Answer.— Who is to be the judge of what is} 
possible? God or man? Who is to judge what | 
and how much shall be required? Jesus Christ, 
or his disciples? Are we to set at nought a duty! 
because it seems to us difficult of perform: ince ? 
Are we to doubt that God's grace is sufficient for | 
the weakest of his trusting children, to enable 
them to perform any duty He may lay upon | 
them? Are we to accommodate divine truth | 
and duty to the convenience of our fellow men, 
in order to multiply superficial disciples? Are 
we to pare down and fritter away the require- 
ments of our heavenly Father, for fear of dis- 
couraging and driving off half-hearted professors ? 
Who is it that presumes to daub with such un- 
tempered mortar? He must be a most dangerous | 
latitudinarian. Is this the way in which Christ 
and his apostles built up the Church amid the | 
violence of a contemptuous and persecuting | 
world? Would it be any great misfortune to 
Christianity, if nine- tenths of its present worldly- 
minded professors, convinced of the truth of the 
non-resistance doctrine, ae 1 honestly declare 
to the world, “Since this is Christianity, we 

cannot consistently profess to ‘elias sre to it, as its 
cross is greater than we are willing to bear?” 
Would not the world at that moment be nearer 
its conversion than now ? 
But why need we hold this language ? 
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reigns aha not man. He declares the law of 
perfect rectitude through his Son. That Son is 
the head of every man—the Lord and Master of 
all true disciples. He has enjoined the practice 
of non-resistance on his professed followers as 
their indispensable duty. He has promised to 
be with and aid them to the end of the world. 
If so, let us say at once, whether we believe in 
Christ or not. Whether we will endeavor to 
follow him and keep his sayings, or not. Whether 
we will try to do our duty, confiding in the prof- 
fered strength of Heaven, or not. If we will be 


| Christians, let us ¢ry with all our might to do our 


duty, and see how far we shall be left to fall 
short. Let men earnestly try to carry out Chris- 
tian non-resistance, with this full purpose of 
heart, and though they may experience the pain 
of the cross sometimes, they will soon rejoice in 
a crown of triumph. It is difficult always to do 
right in ¢his, as it is in respect to other depart- 
ments of duty ; There is no 
| virtue which ‘does not involve some painful and 
almost overwhelming trials. If we were to cast 
off all obligations that ever required the hazard 
of mortal life, we should reject every single com- 
mandment of the living God. For there is not 
one that has not had its martyrs, and also its 
apostates under great temptation. But to the 
faithful how blesse d is even death itself, if duty 
obliges the sacrifice? And to the obedie nt, the 
willingly cross-bearing, how true is it, th: at 
Christ's “ yoke is easy, and his burden light Y 
It is only for us to resolve that we will Try. All 
things are then found possib/e, which are right. 
And what is there so discouraging to the 
humble and upright soul? Did not Jesus live 


and no more so. 


| and die the glorious exemplar of his own non- 


resistant precepts? Did not his apostles? Did 
not the primitive Christians for more than two 
centuries? Have I not brought up a host of 
witnesses, practically illustrating that under the 
most adverse circumstances, it was generally even 
safer to carry out non-resistance principles than 
their opposite? Behold robbers looked out of 
countenance, and actually converted ; ferocious 
banditti rendered harmless ; wild savages inspired 
with permanent kindness; and all manner of 
evil overcome with good! Am I to be asked 
after all this—“ What would you do if a robber 
should attack you ? if an assassin should threaten 
your life? if a mob should break forth upon you ? 
if a tribe of sav: ages should beset your dwe lling ? 
if a foreign army should come against your lz ind ? 
if lawless soldiers should des al death and rapine 
about your neighborhood ?”” What would I do? 
If I did right—if T acted the Christian part—the 
wise and noble part, I should adhere to my non- 
resistance principles, and most probably expe- 
rience the most signal deliverances, and achieve 
the most glorious of all victories, in the conquest 
of my own passions and those of my assailants ! 
But the extreme hollowness of the objection 
before us becomes at once obvious, when I turn 
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the tab les, and ‘demand whether the practice of ; mount t duty of ¢ every lover of his species—to 


injurious resistance offers immunity from extreme 
trial, danger, hardship and suffering? How 
happens it that human beings enough to people 
from eighteen to forty such globes as ours, have 
perished in war? How happens it that blood 
enough has been shed by the sword to fill a 
harbor that would embosom at quiet anchor the 
combined navies of the world? Do these tre- 


| check what, if not speedily counteracted, will 
render all the educational schemes now in agita- 
tion, as to-sound moral effect, perfectly powe wrless. 
We would yield to no one in our view of the 
great need of more efficient and extended means 
being put in operation for the education of the 
community; but what though every individual 
be taught to read, if, after he has been taught, 


mendous facts indicate that resistance is sustained | and leaves school just at an age when the charac- 


without hardships, distresses and mortal agony ? | 
Christian Non- Resistance. 


Selected for Friends’ Review 
THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN LITERATURE. 


A clergyman was giving a philosophical lecture 
in a parish church on behalf of the funds of a 


female benevolent institution, in the course of | 
which, the lecturer frequently alluded to the} 


i 
j 


wisdom and goodness of God, as displayed in | 
some of those subjects on which he was lectur- 
ing. One of his auditory was a professor, now 
deceased, but who at that time filled a chair 
in the University of Edinburg. Being asked 
afterwards by a friend, what he thought of the 
lecture, he replied, “It was a capital lecture, 
but he 5 viled it with religion. ” The se -ntiments 
contained in this reply, seem to be those actuat- 
ing nine-tenths of the publishers of cheap litera- 
ture of the present day. They are afraid lest they | 
should injure the circulation of their periodicals 
by religion, and therefore avoid almost any 
reference to it. There has been no want for | 
years past of a worldly-wise-weekly literature— | 
a cold, cautious, improve-your-circumstances and 
take-care-of-your-health knowledge ; do this, and | 
you-have- nothing- to-fear advice—and much of | 
that we would not depreciate. On the contrary, 
we believe that a considerable amount of good | 
may have been effected by it amongst that class | 
of people who are not limited by such reading— 
who do not pin their faith to such vestiges, and | 
who are capable of knowing the evil from the 
good; but the bee and the wasp extract very 
different matter from the same flower; at least, 
the effects are different. Whilst the one extracts 
honey, the other produces poison from what it 
extracts. So like this latter insect are the 





thousands of those who, either from necessity or 
choice, are regularly dosed with this cheerless 
mental fare; they may have learned how to im- 


prove their circumstances in life, and be taught 
many things absolutely necessary for their tem- 
poral comfort—but, do they ever hear the most 
distant allusion made to that other world that 
runs parallel with this one, and on which they 
are soon to enter; that whilst they are diligent 
in business, they should be fervent in spirit ; 

that whilst they labor to promote their own and 
their neighbor’ s physical welfare and improve- 
ment, they ought still more to seek after the 
one thing needful? That is what we desiderate, 
and which, at the present moment, is the para- 


ter is beginning to be formed, he shall have his 
mind bisssed by the low and vicious literature 
that is so unsparingly spread around him in its 


| most alluring form ?’—Hogy’s Weekly Instructor. 
| 


For Friends’ Review. 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 

The Society of Friends, from its rise, has es- 
teemed the education of its youth one of its most 
important concerns. It has regarded it as the 
preparation of the soil for the seed-sowing by the 
hand of the great Husbandman. 

The subject has entered into the concerns of 
Preparative, Monthly, Quarterly and Yearly Meet- 
ings, and has oceupied the minds of all ‘rightly 
concerned individuals. 

Our Society has had institutions and organiza- 
tions for accomplis shing the object, and at every 
stage of its experience has found the work im- 
perfectly advancing, and too large a proportion 
of its youth reaching the age of manhood without 
having been trained in the way they should go. 
High sc :hools on diffe rent bases h: ive be en eS- 
tablished, and have accomplished much, but such 
institutions are enjoyed only by few. Common 
schools under Society superintendence have 

reached more, but this system has operated well 
only where Friends are in thickly settled neigh- 
borhoods, so that the schools may be sustained un- 
der their own direction. Family schools have sup- 


| plied their place in some cases where the adequate 


expense could be met, but still a large proportion 
of the youth of our Society in America are asso- 
ciated in their education with those whose senti- 
ments, maxims and manners are uncongenial 
with the profession of Friends. 

In advancing in this work, we may apprehend 
that each department of society has its pec valiar 
experience and varied trials. Our territory is 
large. Professional teachers are much detac shed 
from each other, and without that bracing influ- 
ence which results from a free interchange of 
sentiment and feeling, and a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the experience of the different branches 
of our Society in their respective localities. 

Placed in these circumstances, it requires en- 
larged and comprehensive views to see just where 
we are, and how nearly we are reaching the re val 
work that properly belongs to us ; whether our 
whole American policy is sufficiently matured, 
consolidated and co-operative; whether other ex- 
pedients may not be advantageously introduced, 
and whether institutions of learning in one Year- 
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ly Mocking are sufficie sntly understood na appre- 
ciated by Friends of others. 

The writer has had his mind turned by his 
own observation, by the suggestions of worthy 
Friends of other localities, and the late reports of 
some of our educational institutions, to the con- 
sideration of the question, whether the time has 
not nearly arrived when those engaged in the 
work of education within our several Yearly 
Meetings might properly meet in conference 
upon the subject in all its bearings at some suit- 
able locality, bringing with them reports of their 
past proceedings, of the difficulties with which 
they have had respectively to contend, and the 
degree of success attending their labors. The 
whole subject being thus called up, they would 


have the facts in form to devise ways and means | 


for entering upon the work with more inter- 
est, zeal and improved policy; with a more in- 
telligent view of the magnitude of the subject, 


and of the responsibility resting on those who | 


have the work to do. Comparatively few may 
be expected to attend such a conference, but | 
these would return under favorable circumstan- 
stances for diffusing an increased interest more 
generally throughout our Society. 


It is not the design here to enter fully in- | 


to the consideration of the subject, but to call 
more mature thoughts from others. May it not 
suitably enter the columns of the “ Review” by 
communications from Friends in the different 
Yearly Meetings? Profit may arise from the 
comparison of sentiment, whether the plan sug- 
gested may or may not be adopted. B. 
Annapolis, Ind., 11th mo , 1856. 


I LIVE NOT ALONE FOR MYSELF. 


“| live not alone for myself,” said a beautiful 
flower one fair morning, as it lifted to the sun its 
crest sparkling with dew-drops. “I live not alone 
for myself. Mortals come and gaze on me, and | 
breathe my fragrance, and go away better than 
they came, for I minister to their perceptions of 
the beautiful. I give to the bee his honey, and 
to the insect his food; I help to clothe the earth 
in beauty.” 

“T live not alone for myself,” said a wide- 
spreading tree. “‘I give a happy home to a hun- 
dred living beings ; 1 grant support to the living 
tendrils of the vine ; I absorb the noxious v apors 
in the air; I spre ad a welcome shadow for man | 
and beast ; and I too help to make earth beauti- 
ful.”’ 

“T live not alone for myself,” said a laughing 
mountain streamlet. “I know that my tribute 
to the ocean is small, but still I am hastening to 
carry it there. And I try to do all the good I 
can on my way. The tree and the flower love my 
banks, for I give them life and nourishment; 
and even the grass, which feels my influence, has 
a greener hue. ‘The minnows find life and happi- 
ness in my waters, though I glide onward only a 


sil er mired men and animals seek my brink 
to assuage their thirst, and enjoy the shadow of 
the trees which [ nourish. [I live not alone for 
myself.”’ 

“T live not alone for myself,” said a bright- 
hued bird as he soared upward into the air. “ My 
songs are a blessing toman. I have seen the poor 
| man sad and despondent as he went home from 
his daily work, for he knew not how to obtain 
food for his little ones. Then I tuned one of my 
sweetest lays for his ear, and he looked upward 
saying, ‘ Behold the fowls of the air: for they 
sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
| barns; yet my heavenly Father feedeth them. 
Am not I better than they?’ and the look of 
| gloom changed to one of cheerfulness and hope. I 
live not wholly for myself.” 

“| live not alone for myself,’ should be the 
language of every thinking, reflecting mind. It 
is the language of duty, guiding to the only 
paths of happiness on earth, and preparing the 
soul for unalloyed bliss throughout “ the 
measureless enduring of eternity.” — Christian 
Mirror. 





} 


| THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND AGRICULTURE. 
| 

In his late Report to the President, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior says :— 


| ‘There seems no very natural or immediate 
connection between the legitimate business of the 
| Patent Office and the subject of agriculture, ex- 
}cept in their mutual relation to the industrial 
pursuits of the people. But the revenues of the 
office being somewhat in excess, in 1839, the 
Commissioner of Patents was authorized to apply 
$1000 for the purpose of procuring agricultural 
statistics. For many years subsequent to that 
| time, annual appropriations were made from the 
‘same fund, for a similar purpose. These were 
| increased, from time to time, until they reached 
the sum of $5000, where they remained ne: arly 
stationary for several years. 

faa In 1854, the appropriation was increased to 

35,000, and made payable out of the Treasury ; 
sad the appropriation for the present year has 
been increased to $105,000. The objects em- 
braced in this appropriation are declared to be 
‘the collection of agricultural statistics, investi- 
| gations for promoting agriculture and rural 
economy, and the procurement and distribution 
of cuttings and seeds.”’ 

In pursuance of the designs of Congress, 
measures have been taken to procure cuttings 
and seeds from every quarter of the globe, where 
any new product can be found which is likely to 
prove useful in any portion of the United States. 
Many new productions of great probable utility 
have thus been introduced, and others are being 


sought for wherever there is any prospect of 


success. 
A vessel has just been sent to South America 
to procure cuttings of the sugar cane, to furnish 
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our southern planters with a fresh stock, to sup- 
ply the place of that which it is supposed has 
deteriorated by continued cultivation, without 
renovation from the indigenous plant.” 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 20, 1856. 


INDIAN Arrarrs.—The Secretary of the In- 
terior, in his recent Report, furnishes various 
interesting details, in connection with Indian af- 
fairs, a condensed statement of which will probably 
be acceptable to many of our readers. It appears 
that the proceeds of the late sales of lands of the 
Delaware Indians in Kanzas are, by treaty stipu- 
lations, to be applied to the use of the Indians, 
and it is stated that every precaution was adopted 
to secure fairness and impartiality in the sale, 
and to guard and protect the interests of the tribe. 

The appointment of an officer is recommended, 
whose duty it shall be to visit the superintendents, 
agents and tribes ; examine into their affairs, and 
make such general and detailed reports, and sub- 
mit such suggestions as would enable the Indian 
Office to adopt measures which might correct 
many of the abuses which prevail, and have a 
tendency to meliorate the condition of the Indians. 

During the present administration, fifty-two In- 
dian treaties have been negotiated ; thirty-two of 
these, extinguishing the Indian title to about 
52,000,000 acres of land, have been ratified by the 
Senate, and twenty-one are yet to be acted upon, 
securing about 122,000,000 acres more, besides 


nearly 20,000,000 acres which have been re- | 


served for Indian The aggregate 
money consideration involved is about eleven 


millions of dollars. 


purposes. 


These treaties are of three classes; of peace 
and friendship; of acquisition with a view to 
the colonization of the Indians on reservations ; 
and for providing for the permanent settlement of 
individual Indians upon separate tracts of land, 
as homesteads, and extinguishing at once, or 
paving the way to the final abandonment of the 
tribal character. 

The money consideration has varied according 
to the nature of the title, the resources and value 
of the country obtained, and the relinquishment of 
all claims, or supposed claims, against the United 
States; the last being deemed essential to the 
quietude of the Indians, to protect the govern- 


ment, and promote harmony between it and the 
respective tribes. 





Besides the actual money consideration, other 
important benefits are guaranteed, at times, and 
in the manner indicated in the treaties, which 
cannot bé estimated accurately in money. 

It is represented that the object through- 
out has been to do ample justice to the Indians, 
and to leave no room for the complaint, sometimes 
heretofore made, that they had been overreached 
by the white man. 

Great difficulty has been found in obtaining 
reliable information of the number of Indians in 
the various tribes within our borders, and the 
representations of the numbers in the remote 
tribes have generally proved exaggerated. It is 
supposed that the whole Indian population 
amounts to about 300,000, showing, says the 
Secretary, ‘the immense responsibility resting 
upon this government, to which is intrusted 
their welfare and happiness.” 

New regulations have been adopted in making 
disbursements for Indian purposes, to secur 
greater care and watchfulness. The aggregate 
amount expended for the past six years, was 
$15,755,593 87. 

The Secretary thinks the policy of colonizing 
the Indians on the reservations has already been 
attended with the happiest results, and gives 
promise of a steady progress in the melioration 
of their physical and moral condition. On this 
subject he thus enlarges :-— 


‘Tt is the universal testimony of those who, 
from long intercourse with them, are the most 
competent to form an accurate judgment of their 
characteristics, that, as a race, in mental and 
moral capacity they are inferior to no other, 
destitute, as they are, of the means and opportu- 
nities of higher culture. Their passions, unsub- 
dued by the mild influences of Christianity, fre- 
quently hurry them into the wildest excesses, 
sometimes accompanied with acts of frightful 
cruelty. Accounts of these, alone, meet the 
general eye, and excite in the public mind senti- 
ments of loathing and horror. But of the strength 
of their domestic and social affections, the depth 
of their gratitude and attachment to those from 
whom they receive benefits, and by whom they 
have been treated with kindness and humanity, 
the public hear little or nothing. 

Hence it is that they have been, heretofore, 
left comparatively unprotected from violence and 
wrong inflicted by unprincipled white men, un- 
der the influence of unbridled passion, or in the 
pursuit of their own venal ends. By such men, 
unworthy of the name, they are often cruelly 
beaten, when unprotected, and not unfrequently 
shot down, when defenceless, in mere wantonness. 
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The bloody revenge which sometimes follows, be- ) will be cheerfully opened to an interchange of 
comes the general theme, unaccompanied with | views 


the circumstances of cruel provocation which 
gave it birth. A border warfare springs up be- 
tween the pioneer settlers—who are really tres- 
passers on their lands—and the tribe; and the 
strong arm of the government being invoked for 
their protection, wars take place, which are car- 
ried on at much expense, and at the cost of many 
valuable lives, retarding the progress of our peo- 
ple by rendering the condition of the settlers 
insecure, and closing, perhaps, with the annihila- 
tion of almost entire tribes. 

The process of the destruction of a people of 
whom Providence has given us the guardianship, 
originating in such causes, is unworthy of the 
civilization of the age in which we live, and re- 
volting to every sentiment of humanity. 

Considerations like these, based upon extensive 
observations and long experience, cannot fail to 
impress the absolute necessity of a perseverance 
in the system of colonization, which, by isolating 
the respective tribes within limits suitable to 
their numbers and their wants, under the care of 
agents, and the immediate protection of the 
government, will alike prevent them for commit- 
ting and suffering wrong. So situated, it is 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


already shown that the arts of civilization may | 


be acceptably introduced amongst them, and the 
enlightening and elevating precepts of Christian- 
ity, by their influence upon their character and 
habits, transform the savage into the industrious 
and useful citizen, and ever commend us as a 
nation, to the approbation of the just and 
humane. 

To effect so desirable an end, the faith of the 
nation, for the integrity of these colonial reserva- 
tions, should be maintained inviolate; manual 
labor schools should be introduced, in which the 
mechanic arts may be taught, and agricultural 
science, with all its practical applications, perse- 
veringly inculcated by precept and example. 

The Indian regards the white man as his 
superior, and the idea of the derogatory character 
of manual labor, which he entertains, will readily 
give way to the influence of his example, and a 
realization of the benefits derived therefrom. 

But, above all, should Christian instruction be 
introduced, and sedulously prosecuted, by teach- 
ers devoted to the cause, in the true spirit of 
their Divine mission.» Without this, all sub- 
ordinate means will be in vain, and the great 
duty which humanity imposes upon us, to rescue 
this unhappy race from entire degeneration and 
destruction, will be but a delusive dream of im- 
practicable philanthropy.” 


An EpvucationaL CONFERENCE.—Space is 


given, in this number, to a communication on a 


, a8 suggested by our correspondent, with 
the desire that it may lead to practical and 
useful results. 





Marrirp,—On the 23d of Tenth month last, at Bur- 
lington, N. J., Joun C. Atumsoy, of Pemberton, N. J.. 
to Lucy Ann Leaver, of the former place. 





, On the 2d inst., at Friends’ Meeting House, 


| North Sixth St., in this city, Bensamin J. Crew to 


Anna B. Ricnarps, both of this city. 
, On the 26th ult., at Friends’ Meeting House 
on Twelfth St., Philadelphia, James Wairaut to Mary 
Wistar, daughter of Marmaduke C. Cope, all of Phila- 
delphia. 
, On the 26th ult., at Friends’ Meeting, Pough- 
keepsie, Dutchess Co., New York, Wittiam Conte, of 
Macedon, Wayne Co., to PuitapeLpuia, daughter of 
Joseph Bowerman, of the former place. 

——, At Friends’ Meeting, White Lick, Morgan Co., 
Ind., on the 22d of Tenth month last, Taos. H. Carter 
to Emiry Jane Newsy. 


, At the same place, on the 19th ult., Tuos. 8. 
Anperson, of West Union Monthly Meeting, to Anna 
Witiiags, of the former place 

———.,, At Friends’ Meeting House, West Falmouth, 
Mass., on the 23d of 10th mo. last, Wu. Ontver New- 
HALL, of Lynn, Mass., to Mary Exizaseta, daughter of 
Jonathan and Deborah Boyce, of West Falmouth. 











Diep,—Near Mooresville, Morgan County, Ind., on 
the 19th of last month, in the 7th year of his age, 
Tuompson C., son of Jeremiah and Eliza E. Hadley. 

The early expandings of his mind were attended 
beyond what is common for children of his age, with? 
the tendering visitations of heavenly love. For some 
months before his death, although he had always en- 
joyed almost uninterrupted health, he appeared to be 
much impressed with the uncertainty of time, often 
saying to his older brothers, that none of us knew that 
we should live till to-morrow, sometimes adding, “ no, 
not another hour.” He was very fond of reading the 
Bible, often asking his father to read a lesson with 
him. He appeared much to appreciate the value of 
prayer, and on one occasion, a few weeks before his 
last illness, when walking with one who had been an 
inmate of the family much of the time for years, he 
asked her if she ever prayed, telling her that he did, 
but remarked, with much simplicity, that one time 
when he kneeled, he could not think what to say. 
His simple, confiding faith was truly affecting and in- 
structive to those of riper years. But this faith, as 
his end approached, appeared to be tried. The day 
before his death he asked his mother if good people 


| were not sometimes afraid to die, saying that he was 


| 
| 


almost afraid to die. During his sickness, which was 
very severe for about a month, not a murmur was 
ever known to escape his lips. On being asked, a few 
hours before his death, if he thought he would get 
well, he gave fresh evidence that his faith was then 
unshaken, saying, he did not know whether he would 
get well or not, but if he did not he was going to 
“that good place.” 
, In South Yarmouth, Mass., on the 11th of 
6th month last, Ropert Wixe, a valuable and beloved 
member of Sandwich Monthly Meeting, in the 73d 
year of his age. 

——, On the 25th of Tenth month last, in Marshall 





subject specially important to teachers and those | Co., lowa, Jonny Bixrorp, son of Aquila and Miriam 


concerned in the management of schools, but 


possessing, also, general interest. 





Binford, in the 23d year of his age,—a member of 


| Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, Columbiana Co., 


The Review 


Ohio. 
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Diep, On the Ist inst., Sarty D. Kenpat, wife of 
James G. Kendall, and daughter of John Bales, aged 
nearly 54 years ; an Elder of Mill Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing, Ind. 

She bore for many months, with remarkable forti- 
tude, a very painful disease, and came to a happy and 
peaceful close. “ Blessed are the dead which die in | 
the Lord from henceforth ; yea, saith the spirit, that | 
they may rest from their labors; and their works do 
follow them.” It is believed that this was emphatically 
applicable to her. 


, On the 30th of Tenth month last, in Rush Co., 
Ind., Saran Any, wife of Edward Butler, in the 28th 
year of her age. She was favored with Christian for- | 
titude during a long illness, and felt an assurance of 
acceptance with her Redeemer. 


, On the 19th of 10th mo. last, aged nearly 42 
years, Ann J., wife of Samuel B. Binford, and an es- 
teemed and valuable member of Hopewell Monthly 
Meeting, Indiana. Her loss is sensibly felt by her 
family and friends, but they have the consoling hope 
that their loss is her eternal gain. 


, In New York, on the 27th of 11th mo., Amy 
Hawxuvrst, in the 60th year of her age, a member of 
New York Monthly Meeting. This dear friend was 
warmly attached to the principles of Friends, and was 
in many ways a useful member in society. She bore 
a painful illness, although of short duration, with 
Christian patience and resignation. A few days be- 
fore the close she remarked to a friend, that “she 
thought there was hardly a possibility of her recover- 
ing,” and added, that “ her mind was calm and peace- 
ful, and her strong hope in the future was a comfort, 
and sustained her in this trying hour.” 


RICHMOND BOARDING SCHOOL, IND. 


The Committee wish to procure a first class Female 
Teacher, qualified to give instruction in Mathematics 
and the Latin and French languages. Applicants 
please address “ Levi Jessur, Richmond, Wayne, Co., 
Indiana.” 


VERSES FOR CHILDREN. 


The subscriber has now ready for sale a small 
volume, containing Verses for Children, beautifully 
illustrated. Price 25 cents. Four copies will be sent 
to any address (post paid) on receipt of one dollar. 

Also just published, Memoir of Priscilla Gurney, 
edited by Susanna Corder. Price one dollar, sent by 
mail, post paid. 

Now ready, Pocket Almanac for 1857. 
cents, or 50 cents per dozen. 


Henry Lonestretu, 347 Market st., Philada. 


Price 6} 


LONDON AND OLD ROME. 


Rome in the days of its glory was a magnificent 
and great city, but historical students asserts that 
London already surpasses what that city was in 
her palmiest days. London has a population of 
2,500,000, and what is very remarkable, it in- 
creases proportionably faster than any city in 
England. If it goes on increasing for half a 
century as it has during the past fifty years, it 
will then have a population of six millions. 


Commissioners of Sewers in that city are now) 


What 


providing drainage for such a population. 
a human hive! 


REVIEW. 


Second Annual Report of the Managers of the 


Home for the Moral Reform of Destitute 
Colored Children. 


The Managers of this Institution desire to pre- 


| sent to their friends and the public, a sketch of 


its present condition, and of the prospect of use- 
fulness which continues to attend the working of 
the simple and humble effort now being made 
under their superintendence. The result is en- 
couraging, though conducted on a scale not at all 
adequate to meet the urgent necessities of the class 
for whose welfare it was established. 

The Home and School, located at No. 218 Lom- 
bard, above Seventh street, continue under the 
care and supervision of the energetic and de- 
voted Matron, who has hitherto labored with un- 
flagging zeal among these outcasts of society, 
assisted by a teacher whose duties are confined 
to the hours of school alone, though, could a suit- 
able person be found, it would be very desirable 
to have one who could aid the Matron in her 
arduous duties out of the Class Room. 

These duties lead her into the street, as well as 
into the wretched habitations where her little 
pupils are found. Her attention was directed to 
one poor little girl, wandering around for food, 
who, when asked about her home, replied, “ Lady, 
Tam an orphan!” The child readily accepted 
the invitation to accompany her; a good bath 
and clean clothes transformed the miserable va- 
grant into an orderly-looking child, for whom, in 
a few days, a comfortable situation was found, 
where she has continued ever since, giving fair 
promise of respectable womanhood. There are 
at present but eight inmates of the Home, twelve 
children having been placed out, chiefly in the 
country; where several were visited during the 
past summer by the Matron, when absent on her 
short vacation. These were found comfortably 
situated ; and from nearly all, satisfactory accounts 
have been received, notwithstanding the degra- 
dation of their previous position and associations. 
Two were placed in the Shelter for Colored Or- 
phans. Ina few instances the children have been 
boarders, paid for by their relatives, but general- 
ly they are those destitute of .any friends who 
would care for them. 

There are constant applications for admission 
into the school, where there is often an attend- 
ance of sixty children,—eighty-seven names being 
on the roll. The attendance varies with the state 
of the weather; when cold and inclement, num- 
bers are prevented from coming by the want of 
shoes, an expensive article of clothing, seldom 
given to the Institution, the need of which was 
painfully disclosed in the frost-bitten condition 
of many suffering children last winter. 

Such was the disabled state of a large number 
from this cause, that frequently, none of the 
children could be sent for the soup, kindly al- 
lowed to them by the Western Soup Society ; 
while many hours of compassionate labor were 


| employed by the Matron in dressing the wounded 
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feet, onl thus lessening the pain steendiat on 
such a state. Will not those who have the means 
to remedy this difficulty, bear in mind the words 
of Him, who said, “Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me?” 

Few of the children have any decent clothing 
on entering the school, but they have been ren- 
dered far more comfortable in this respect, by 
the large distribution of garments, which the 
kindness of many friends has enabled the Matron 
tomake. The sources of these seasonable sup- 
plies will be seen on the minutes; the Managers 
tender their grateful acknowledgments for them, 
as well as for the vegetables and other articles so 
acceptably received. The half-worn clothing is 

carefully repaired, and made very useful; while 
the many new garments are valuab le contributions. 

It must be borne in mind that not only the in- 
mates of the Home are to be provided for, but 
that a large proportion of the daily pupils come 
hungry to the school. 
the Western Soup Society, these are furnished 
with meals, while their House is opened for sup- 
plying the poor, and also with a moderate allow- 
ance of bread at other times; but additional 
funds could be usefully employed in furnishing 
wholesome food at the Institution, at all seasons 
of the year, to children who are neglected by 
vicious and degraded parents, thus inducing a 


regular attendance of the school, the discipline of 


which would greatly benefit them. 

A reference to our Treasurer’s account will 
show how economically the funds are expended. 
Probably few institutions have done more with 
such slender finances. 
and Teacher, and the general expenses of the 
concern, have been annually met by donations, 
often most opportunely handed, when nearly every 
dollar in the treasury was applie od. Among these 
we acknowledge an appropriation of $100, from 
the Board of Education of the Pe nnsylvania So- 
ciety for promoting the Abolition of Slavery. 

The dilapidate x1 condition of the house ad- 
monishes the Managers of the importance of bet- 
ter accommodations for the Institution. The 
school-room is so poorly ventilated that it is 
often very oppressive to both pupils and teachers. 
But the latter have labored cheerfully under 
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Through the medium of 


The salaries of the Matron | 


many privations, sustained by the consciousness | 


of a labor of love performed to those who can 
render nothing to them again. The Managers 
trust the day is not far distant when those who 
have the ability to supply this need, will enable 
them to provide a home better suited to the ob- 
jects of their care; and thus place it in their 
power to extend the benefit of the Home to the 
many who need its shelter. There is much en- 
couravement in the assurance that “ the measure 
ye mete shall be measured to you again.’ 

Signed, by direction of the ‘Managers, 

Desoran WILLIAMSON, Secretary. 

Philade Iphia, 12th month 2d, 1856. 
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Doustions 1 in momey may be sent to THOMAS 
WILLIAMson, South-west corner of Seventh and 
Arch streets. 

Donations of vegetables and clothing may be 
sent to the Institution, No. 218 Lombard street, 
above Seventh, directed to Saran Lucrant, 
Matron. 





For Friends’ Review. 

Notoriety having been given through the New 
York papers to the monetary transactions of some 
French youths of the name of Grellet, the query 
has been occasionally suggested whether they 
were relatives of Stephen Grellet of precious 
memory. Whilst many have been aware that 
no such young men pertained to his family, other 
readers of the Review will be interested in the 
following passage, which I am allowed to extract 
from a letter written by Charles Grellet, (brother 
to 8. Grellet), and dated “ Noy. 13th, 1856” 


“The brothers Grellet, to whom you allude, 
are not in any way related to us. There are 
Grellets, natives of Aubusson, a numerous and 
very respectable branch, who are equally not re- 
lated to us; and who are not connected with the 
two young men so wretchedly led astray. They 
are the sons of a good man, a postmaste r, resid- 
ing ina small town. Fortunately for him, his 
sons did not send him a penny.” 

This information is not offered from an idea 
that the reputation of our honored friend is in 
any degree derived from or contingent upon his 
genealogical connections; but as an interest, for 
his sake, is unavoidably felt i in his kindred, and 
as the question has been raised, a simple answer 
is here given. W. J. A. 


THE OCEAN TELEGRAPH. 


It appears by the last news from Europe that 
the oceanic wires will be laid from Europe to 
America by the next Fourth of July. The con- 
tracts for the work are completed and signed, and 
it will be vigorously pushed. 

Accustomed though we are, in this age of 
wonders, to the fleetest progress and the grandest 
achievements, yet the imagination is excited by 
the announcement that there will soon be instan- 
taneous communication between the Old and the 
New World. Just think of two telegraph opera- 
tors, one in New York and another in London, 
separated by the broad, deep, storm-stirred Atlan- 
tic, in simultaneous clicking converse with each 
other. Think of a man in St. Louis sending a 
message right through to St. Petersburg. Before 
long we shall be reading, in our afternoon papers, 
despatches of the closing prices that morning at 
the Bourse, or of the Emperor’ 8 reception at “his 
morning review of the Guard, or of her Majesty’s 
speech that day at the opening of Parliament. If 
Paris or Berlin ever betake themselves again to 
the Barricades, we shall be issuing extras in New 
York, Philadelphia and St. Louis, announcing the 
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situation of the “troops” and the progress of the 
“* people,” up to the last half-hour! If Milan, 
or Belgrade, or Warsaw be again besieged, we 
shall be informed here, by telegraph, that an hour 
ago, the flag of the victorious besiegers was un- 
furled over the ramparts of the city. The papers 
will give their readers, at the breakfast table, the 
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the completion of the line, and so long as it 
shall continue in working order, undertakes to 
pay at_the rate of £14,000 a year, being at the 
rate of four per cent on the assumed capital, as 
a fixed remuneration for the work done on behalf 
of the government in the conveyance outward 
and homeward of their messages. This payment 


returns up to 3 o'clock A. M., of the general | to continue until the net profits of the company 
election for members of the House of Commons in | are equal to a dividend of six per cent., when 
Great Britain. We shalllook atthe evening papers | the payment shall be reduced to £10,000 a year 
to know if the Adriatic or City of Philadelphia for a period of twenty-five years. It is, however, 
did start, as she was advertised to do, for New | understood, that if the Government messages in 
York or this city, or Baltimore, at 11 o’clock | any year shall, at the usual tariff rate charged to 


that morning. 

Indeed, it is curious, aye, wonderful to ponder 
upon the obvious effects of the intimate relations 
that shall soon be established between Europe and 
America. The arrival of every steamer, now, 
affects all our brokers’ Boards and Exchange 
Rooms. But the Atlantic submarine telegraph 
will give daily information of the transactions and 
rates on the Bourse, and at Liverpool, and Mark 
Lane. That delicate impressible monetary sym- 
pathy which, like a nervous fluid, permeates 


through all the channels of commerce and busi- | stations. 


ness, will be oftener touched. Who knows how 
soon our Reading and Pennsylvania Railroad 


| 





Stocks will rise and fall in relation with the | 


tremulous fluctuations of French Rentes, English 
Consols, and Austrian Loans? 

The daily, hourly intercourse will add in- 
creased power to the reciprocal public opinion of 
Europe and America. Public opinion is the 
living, active, transforming power that rules the 
modern world. All who do not obey it, at least 
fear it. Let no “ native’ get frightened, or flare 
up, when we say that European thought will daily 
be communicated to us, and, of course, be more 
widely disseminated here ; for, per contra, Ame- 
rican ideas and sentiments will tell more constantly 
and more effectually upon Europe. This clasp- 
ing together and momentary inter-communication 
of the whole civilized world, will tend to dissi- 
pate local ignorance and prejudice, to destroy 
provincialism, soften animosities, and make all 
the world homogeneous in its life, civilization and 
progress.— Phila. Times. 

A letter, dated Nov. 20th, from the Secretary 
of the English Treasury to the Agent of the 
New York, Newfoundland and London Telegraph 
Company, announces that the Commissioners of 
the Treasury are prepared to enter into a con- 
tract with the said telegraph company based upon 
the following conditions : namely— 

1. It is understood that the capital required 
to lay down the line, will be £350,000. 

2. Her Majesty’s Government engages to fur- 
nish the aid of ships to take what soundings may 
still be considered needful, or to verify those 
already taken, and favorably to consider any re- 


the public, amount toa larger sum, such additional 
payment shall be made as an equivalent thereto. 

4. That the British Government shall have a 
priority, in the conveyance of their messages 
over all others, subject to the exception only of 
the Government of the United States, in the 


| event of their entering into an arrangement with 
‘the Telegraph Company similar in principle to 


that of the British Government, in which case 
the messages of the two governments shall have 
priority in the order in which they arrive at th 


5. That the tariff of charges shall be fixed 
with the consent of the Treasury, and shall not 
be increased without such consent being obtained, 
so long as this contract lasts. 


ANECDOTE OF ROTHSCHILD. 


Burkhardt, in his clever sketch of the Money 
Kings, thus gives the chief step in the rise of 
that now historical family _It is a very striking 
illustration of “‘ Honesty is the best policy :” 

The season was September, 1795. The Land- 
grave of Hesse Cassel saw the French revolu- 
tionary banners approaching his dominions, and 
waving at his very frontiers. Hastily he packed 
up his jewels and valuables, together with be- 
tween two and three millions of thalers, and took 
the way to the ancient city of Frankfort, hoping 
there to find means of placing his wealth and the 
jewels of his house in security. ; 

Arrived at the city which had for centuries 
sent forth the rulers of the “holy Roman Em- 
pire,” the fugitive Landgrave knocked at the 
door of a humble Jewish banker, Meyer Roths- 
child, richer in children than thalers, but withal 
a distinguished and experienced archeologist and 
numismatologist. : 

The sovereign, who himself was an expert 10 
these sciences, paid much respect to the know- 
ledge of the Jew banker, and had actually, a few 
years before, bestowed upon him the distinction 
of the title of “ Medailleur to his Court.”’ 

“‘ Meyer,” he began, as he handed him his 
well-filled case, “I know you to be honest and 
conscientious. Here is all I possess; take It, 


quest that may be made to furnish aid by their | and return it to me when this tempest shall have 


vessels in laying down the cable. 


blown over, and when better times dawn upon 


3. The British Government, from the time of | us!” 
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“Such vast confidence does me great honor,” 
replied the Hebrew, “but your Highness must 
not forget that the republican army is almost 
before our doors.”’ 

“ We are in the hands of Providence,” replied 
the Landgrave. “TI ask you for no receipt.” 

The Prince re-entered his vehicle and hurried 
off, without listening to the renewed protesta- 
tions of the man of business. 

What Meyer Rothschild had anticipated, duly 
came to pass. Before a week was over, Frank- 
fort was in the possession of the French troops, 
and the banker, who had been denounced as an 
anti-revolutionist, and an ally of the tyrants, 
found his domicile sacked, and his cash box 
plundered in the name of liberty and the people. 

No sooner, however, had the victors left Frank- 
fort, than Meyer Rothschild re-opened his bank- 
ing house, finding, at first, credit among the 
Jews, and ultimately with all the business world, 
and soon was reputed richer than ever. In 1802 


he was once more considered as one of the most 


reliable bankers in Germany. 


About this time there came a short period of 
rest for the crowned heads of Germany. The 
Princes of the Rhenish Confederacy rested under 
the high and forced protection of Napoleon. 
Raised by the will of the great commander to the 
dignity of an Elector of the German Empire, the 
Landgrave of Hesse received permission to re- 
turn to his dominions. On his way he passed | 
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nine years, in order to indemnify myself for the 
moneys I had lost, I have taken the liberty of 
using some of yours. All my enterprises have 
proved successful, and without embarrassing my- 
self in the least, I can now return you the entire 
sum with five per cent. interest.” 

The Prince was deeply moved. 

Meyer,” he said, ‘* you are the most honora- 
ble Jew I have ever heard of. Keep my money, 
and continue to operate with it. From to-day for 
two years I want no return of it, and only two 
per cent. interest.” 

And thus Rothschild became a millionaire. 





HINTS UPON HEALTH. 


Wearing Flannel.—In our climate, fickle in 
its gleams of sunshine and its balmy airs as a 
coquette in her smiles and favors, consumption 
bears away every year the ornaments of many 
social circles. The fairest and loveliest are its 


favorite victims. An ounce of prevention in this 


fatal disease is worth many pounds of cure, for 
when once seated, it mocks alike medical skill 
and careful nursing. If the fair sex could be 
induced to regard the laws of health, many pre- 
cious lives might be saved; but pasteboard soles, 
low-necked dresses, and Lilliputian hats, sow an- 
nually the seeds of a fatal harvest. The sug- 
| gestion in the following article from the Scien- 
| tific American, if followed, might save many 


: ; with consumptive tendencies from an early grave : 
through Frankfort. The journals had before | P ys 


informed him of the plundering of Rothschild’s | 
house, and he naturally believed his own wealth 

long since a prey to the Jacobins. Still he de- 

termined to visit his numismatic friend, if only | 
to assure him of the continuance of his confi- | 
dence. 

“Good morrow, Meyer,” said the Elector, 
with a frank and hearty shake of the hands. “ At 
last we have peace, old friend, but it costs us 
dear enough. Before you stands a ruined man ; 
as poor as Job.” 

‘What! you poor, your Highness ?”’ 

“Certainly, for have not those lawless sans 
culottes stolen my wealth along with yours? If 
1 do not now too much inconvenience you, I 
should like to borrow a small advance upon the 
indemnity which I shall receive in Hesse Cassel.” 

“An advance is not needed, your Highness, 
for all that you confided to my care is safe and 
untouched.” 

“ What !’”’ exclaimed the Prince, “and were 
you not plundered, then ?” 

“The French have taken every thing I had, 
and I was very careful not to excite them by re- 
sistance ; otherwise they would have searched 
more thoroughly, and might have found your 
diamonds and money where they were hidden in 
cellar.”’ 

“ How ! is it possible ?”’ 

“ Yes, my surrender was a stratagem. They 
never found what I had hidden. For the last 


Put it on at once, winter or summer; nothing 


better can be worn next the skin than a loose, 


red woolen shirt; “ loose,’ for it has room to 
move on the skin, thus causing a titillation which 
draws the blood to the surface and keeps it there, 
and when that is the case no one can take cold ; 
“red,’”’ for white flannel fills up, mats together, 
and becomes tight, stiff, heavy and impervious. 
Cotton wool merely absorbs the moisture from 
the surface, while woolen flannel conveys it from 
the skin and deposits it in drops on the outside 
of the shirt, from which the ordinary cotton shirt 
absorbs it, and by its nearer exposure to the air, 


/it is soon dried without injury to the body. 


Having these properties, red woolen flannel is 
worn by sailors even in the midsummer of the 
hottest countries. Wear a thinner material in 
summer.—Hall’s Jour. of Health. 


How to Eat Wisely.—Dr. Hall, in his Journal, 
gives the following advice : 

Never sit down to table with an anxious or 
disturbed mind; better a hundred fold intermit 
that meal, for there will then be that much more 
food in the world for hungrier stomachs than 
yours; and, besides, eating under such circum- 
stances can only, and will always, prolong and 
aggravate this condition of things. 

2. Never sit down to a meal after any intense 
mental effort ; for physical and mental injury are 
inevitable, and no man has a right deliberately 
to injure body, mind or estate. 
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3. Never go to a full table during bodily ex- 
haustion, designated by some as being worn out, 
used up, done over, and the like. The wisest 
thing you can do under such circumstances is, 
to take a cracker and a cup of warm tea, either 
black or green, and no more. In ten minutes 
you will feel a degree of refreshment and liveli- 
ness which will be pleasantly surprising to you ; 
not of the transient kind, which a glass of liquor 
affords, but permanent ; for the tea gives present 
stimulus and a little strength, and before it sub- 
sides, nutriment begins to be drawn from the 
sugar, cream and bread, thus allowing the body, 
gradually and by safe degrees, to regain its usual 
vigor. ‘Then, in a couple of hours, you may take 
a full meal, provided it does not bring it later 
than two hours before sun-down ; if later, then 
take nothing for that day in addition to the 
cracker and tea, and the next day you will feel a 
freshness and vigor not recently known. 

No reader will require to be advised a second 
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forced with great velocity and producing a noise 
closely resembling that produced by the wheels 
of a powerful steamer upon the water. A sin- 
gular feature is, that in large cracks but a few 
|feet from each other, the boiling water is seen 
flowing in opposite directions; and in others 
changing from one direction to another at inter- 
vals of a few moments. In many places the wa- 
ters overflow the surface, but more generally tra- 
verse the crevices at various depths from the 
surface, generally in view, but sometimes so dee 
within as not to be distinguished, whilst the 
ceaseless roaring, splashing and hissingis heard in 
every direction. Jets of steam that will scald 
\ the hand instantly on application, are here and 
| there forced through the openings and fissures, 
| high above the surface of the formation, and with 
great violence. 

There is one place more remarkable, if possi- 
ble, than others; it is where the surface of the 
| rocky deposit is unbroken; yet loudly distinct 


time, who will make a trial as above, while it is | beneath is heard the roaring as of a strong blast 
a fact of no unusual observation, among intelli-| furnace. Not a drop of water is visible here, 
gent physicians, that eating heartily, under | but the rock or deposit on which the spectator 
bodily exhaustion, is not unfrequently the cause | stands, is actually burning hot; the bare hand 


of alarming and painful illness, and sometimes of | can scarcely be held upon it for 
‘These things being so, let every | 


sudden death. 
family make it a point to assemble around the 
family board with kindly and thankful feelings ; 
with a cheerful humor and courteous spirit ; and 
let that member of it be sent from it in disgrace, 
who presumes to mar the ought-to-be happy re- 
union, by sullen silence, or impatient look, or 
angry tone, or complaining tongue. 


THE STEAMBOAT SPRINGS. 


These curious springs are situated about ten 
miles north of Wash-ho Valley, Utah, upon a 
tributary of the Truckee, are ten in number, and 
appear to derive their name from the fact that 
they are like so many boilers generating steam. 
Col. Norton, of Placerville, Cal., recently returned 


from a visit to these wonderful creations of na- | 


ture, and communicates a description of them to 
the Placerville American. He says: 


For a distance of three-fourths of a mile do | 


these remarkable springs pour their waters, 
rushing, boiling and foaming, through innumera- 
ble fissures in the rocky formation in which they 
are found. The entire of one bank of the stream 
on which they are situated, a distance of from 
thirty to eighty rods in width and three-fourths 
of a mile in length, and rising backward from 
the river in places from sixty to eighty feet, the 
whole seems one vast deposit from the water that 
for ages has been ejected therefrom. It is not 
that boiling hot water is ejected throughout this 
whole extent from well defined springs, but the 
surface is filled with innumerable cracks or fis- 
sures, from four to eighteen inches in width, 
communicating with subterranean cavities or 


chambers, through which the boiling water is 


a moment. 
Morning and evening, when the air is cold and 
‘still, the whole is shrouded with steam and vapor. 

In many places there are small deposits of sul- 
phur, that will ignite by the application of a 
| match; in others the strongest alum was found; 
| and yet in others an alkaline substance, so con- 
| centrated as to destroy in a short time a linen 
handkerchief, in which a specimen had been 
wrapped. 

The country in the immediate vicinity bears 
unmistakable evidence of the effect of powerful 
voleanic action. Masses of vitrified rock, cin- 
| ders, the ordinary coarse conglomerate scoria of 
| extinct volcanic craters, and not a few specimens 
|were obtained of the lightest, purest pumice 
| Stone ever seen. 


Eoypt1an NEWsPAPer.—A new paper, which 
is especially designed to suit the wants of the 
people of Syria and Egypt, was commenced in 
March, and bears the name of Mirat-u/-Ahval, 
or “‘ Mirror of the People,” and is issued weekly. 
The editor is Mr. Churchill, an Englishman, as- 
| sisted by a native, well read in Arabic literature. 
| For a time, the circulation must be extremely 
‘limited, from the paucity of those who are able 
‘to read. But every number will be a school and 
| a schoolmaster, increasing the number of readers 
|and subscribers, since the Arabs spend their eve- 
'nings in re-unions at each other’s houses, where 
‘the villagers collect till the house is full, and 
sitting upon the floor, listen delightedly till 
‘midnight to the news and the stories which 
any one might be able to relate. The Arabic 
paper will become the story-teller and news- 
| monger, and thus the educator of the race. It 
‘is to be hoped that soon the liberality of the 
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Porte will tolerate other papers in the same 
language, which shall unfold Christian ideas and 
advocate a higher civilization—Am. Pub. Cir- 
cular. 


WHERE ARE THE EIGHT? 


[The Moral Almanacs, published by the Tract As- 
sociation of Friends in Philadelphia, have heretofore 
contained a statement of the times of holding the 
Yearly Meetings of Friends in America and those of 
London and Dublin; but in the Almanac for 1857, no 
mention is made of any Yearly Meeting except that 
held at Philadelphia.] 


Were Are THE Eicut? has storm or wave 
Swept all, at once, into the deep? 

No warning voice, no hand to save, 
All perish’d in unconscious sleep ! 


If, stranded on some frozen shore, 
Not one to tell the tale was found, 
Oh! send a friendly sail—explore— 
Nor spare your search the world around ! 


Eight stately barks, with priceless freight, 
Moved graceful o’er the placid main; 
Oh seek them, ere it be too late, 
And bring them into port again! 


England her peaceful flag displayed, 
And Erin’s emerald tint was seen, 
And younger barks harmonious played, 

With graceful dignity serene ! 


If all be gone, and we alone 
Are left to stem the raging wave, 

We well may weep, we well may moan— 
No human power is near to save! 


Oh! for a favoring breeze to shed 

Its softening influence o’er our hearts, 
To clear the mists by error spread, 

And save us ere our day departs! 


H. B. M. 


THE CONQUEST OF FINLAND.* 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Across the frozen marshes 
The winds of Autumn blow, 
And the fen-lands of the Wetter 
Are white with early snow. 


But where the low, gray headlands, 
Look o’er the Baltic brine, 

A bark is sailing in the track 
Of England’s battle line. 


No wares hath she to barter 
For Bothnia’s fish and grain; 

She saileth not for pleasure, 
She saileth not for gain. 


But, still by isle or mainland, 
She drops her anchor down, 

Where’er the British cannon 
Rained fire on tower and town. 


Outspake the ancient Amptman, 
At the gate of Helsingfors : 
“Why comes this ship a-spying 
In the track of England’s wars?” 


* A late letter from England, in the Friends’ Review, 
says: “Joseph Sturge, with a companion, Thomas 
Harvey, has been visiting the shores of Finland, to 
ascertain the amount of mischief and loss to poor and 
peaceable sufferers, occasioned by the gun-boats of 
the allied squadrons in the late war, with a view to 
obtaining relief for them.” 
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“ God bless her,” said the coast-guard, 
“God bless the ship, | say : 

The holy angels trim the sails 
That speed her on her way! 


“* Where’er she drops her anchor, 
The peasant’s heart is glad ; 
Where’er she spreads her parting sail, 
The peasant’s heart is sad. 
“Each wasted town and hamlet 
She visits to restore ; 
To roof the shattered cabin, 
And feed the starving poor. 


“The sunken boats of fishers, 
The foraged beeves and grain, 
The spoil of flake and storehouse, 
The good ship brings again. 

“ And so to Finland’s sorrow 
The sweet amend is made, 
As if the healing hand of Christ 

Upon her wounds were laid!” 


Then said the gray old Amptman, 
“The will of Godsbe done! 

The battle lost by England’s hate, 
By England’s love is won! 

“We braved the iron tempest 
That thundered on our shore ; 

But when did kindness fail to find 
The key to Finland’s door? 

“No more from Aland’s ramparts 
Shall warning signal come, 

Nor startled Sweaborg hear again 
The roll of midnight drum. 

“ Beside our fierce Black Eagle 
The Dove of Peace shall rest ; 

And in the mouths of cannon 
The sea-bird make her nest. 


“For Finland, looking seaward, 
No coming foe shall scan; 

And the holy bells of Abo 
Shall ring, ‘Good-will to man!’ 

“Then row thy boat, Oh, fisher! 
In peace on lake and bay; 

And thou, young maiden, dance again 
Around the poles of May! 

“ Sit down, old men, together, 
Old wives, in quiet spin; 

Henceforth the Anglo-Saxon 
Is the brother of the Finn!” 


Nat. Era. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foriegn InteLiicence.—We have Liverpool advices 
to the 29th ult. The political news is not important. 
Negotiations are said to be still going on relative to 
the Peace Congress, but nothing definite is yet known 
on the subject, though it is reported that it will soon 
re-assemble. Monetary affairs have improved. 

SwirzerLanp.—The Federal Council has unanimous- 
ly refused the demand of Prussia for the unconditional 
liberation of the Neufchatel prisoners. It declares itself 
ready to enter into negotiations, and to renew friendly 
relations, but will leave justice to take its legitimate 
course. It is making active preparations for defence. 

Napies.—The Neapolitan Legation has been with- 
drawn from Paris. No outward change has taken 
place at Naples, but smothered discontent prevails. 

Enetanp.—The subscription for the stock of the 
Transatlantic Telegraph reached £300,000, being 
more than was called for. The construction of the 
cable has been commenced. 

Propositions have been made to send out another 
Arctic Expedition, to search for further traces of Sir 
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opinion to prevent such an “ outrageous proceeding.” 

Some anxiety has been produced in Liverpool by a 
partial failure of the Cheshire salt mines, some of the 
works having been compelled to stop, while at others, 
the yield has decreased 75 per cent. A population of 
30,000 persons depends for subsistence upon these 
works. It is hoped that the brine has only taken other 
directions, but this will involve great expense in sink- 
ing new shafts. 

Frayce.—The Emperor, anxious to secure the favor 
of the working classes in Paris, is constructing dwel- 
lings for them on a similar plan to that proposed in 
England by Prince Albert, and is also exerting himself 
to alleviate the distress of the poor during the winter. 

A company of French and English capitalists is said 
to be forming, to effect a direct railway communica- 
tion from Paris, through Basle and Trieste, to Con- 
stantinople. 

Sparn.—Affairs continue very unsettled. Provisions, 
particularly grain, are exceedingly dear. Since the 
new regulations on thegpress were put in force, three 
liberal journals have ‘ceased to appear, and those 
which remain are frequently seized. The clergy 
have obtained fresh concessions. 
placed entirely under their guidance, and the Pope, as 
the price of his favor, requires indemnity for the 
Church property sold. 

Russia.—Prince Gortschakoff has issued another dip- 
lomatic circular, couched intemperate language, affirm- 
ing the uniformity of views which exists between the 
Russian, French and Prussian governments, and de- 


claring a readiness to waive all claims to the Isle of | 


Serpents, but that the question of Bolgrad, on the 


Turkish frontier, must be referred to a Congress, to | 


whose decision Russia will submit. 

Navigation in the Baltic was completely closed by 
ice before the end of last month. 
frozen in, at St. Petersburg, and though efforts were 
being made to extricate them, little hope of success 


the harbor of Cronstadt. 
An imperial decree has been published, regulating 


the terms on which deserters and refugees can be ad- | 


mitted to Me privileges of Russian nationality, and 
granting to Turkish deserters and prisoners who adopt 
the profession of the Greek Church special favors, 
such as exemption from taxes, &. Those who de- 
cline to become Russian subjects will be conducted out 
of the country, in whatever direction they desire, or if 
prisoners, will be delivered to their own government. 

Tue East.—On the Island of Rhodes, an 
stuck of gunpowder, which was placed in the vaults 
belonging to the ancient knights, was recently struck 
by lightning, and the explosion completely destroyed 


the Turkish quarter, and caused the death of a thousand | 


persons. 


Arrica.—The N. 


Y. Times states that a person 
lately returned from the mouth of the Congo says, that 
while there he was informed, on good authority, that 
thirty vessels, mostly Portuguese, or assuming that cha- 
racter, were in the creeks of that river, waiting for car- 


goes of slaves. Sheltered by the thick growth which 
abounds there, they elude observation by cruisers, 
until a dark night and fair wind permit them to 
escape with their human freight. 


Nicaracua.—The accounts are very conflicting, but 
the most reliable appears to be that Walker had been 
driven from every place where he had obtained a 
footing, with the exception of the Transit Route. The 
last report is, that 400 of his force, after fighting for 
several days at Granada, were surrounded by the con- 
federate army, that he was himself on board of a 
steamer on the lake, separated from his army, and 
that his men were suffering much from destitution and 


Public education is | 


Many vessels were | 


immense | 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


John Franklin. The London Times invokes public 


disease. He had burnt the towns of Granada and 
Massaya. 

Mexico.—A treaty has been made between Vidaurri 
and the commander of the government troops, by 
which the former submits to Comonfort’s government, 
and is permitted to retain the governorship of New Leon. 
The question of the union of Coahuila and New Leon 
is referred toa vote of the people of the former State. 

Donmestic.—Advices from California are to the 20th, 
and from Oregon to the 13th ult. In the former 
considerable rain had fallen, and the mining pros- 
pects were favorable. Some very fine cotton had 
been grown in San Joaquin county. The examina- 
tions in the public schools of San Francisco, which 
had just taken place, showed them to be in a flourish- 
ing condition, and well conducted. Oregon is also 
making progress, though the Indian difficulties are 
pot entirely settled. 

Sixteen of the prisoners on trial before Judge 
Cato at Tecumseh, Kansas, were acquitted 
| the 28th ult. Nine more were to be tried on the 
same charge—murder. The land sales were proceed- 
ing slowly, tracts unclaimed by settlers bringing from 
$3 to $5 per acre, and some as high as $8, though at 
a distance from Leavenworth. Gov. Geary arranged 
with the Commissioner who has charge of the sales, 
that the claims of the Free State men who were in 
confinement should not be offered for sale at present, 
| that they might have the opportunity of purchasing 
them when released. 

Great alarm continues to exist in Tennessee and 
southern Kentucky, on the Cumberland river, in re- 
spect to the supposed slave conspiracy. The jails are 
said to be crowded, the courts have assembled in 
the different counties, and vigilance committees and 
patrols have been appointed in every neighborhood. 
Nineteen slaves have been hung at Dover. No overt 
act had been committed, but insurrectionary designs, 
it is said, were conclusively proved. One white man, 


on 


| found disguised as a black, was sentenced to receive 
was entertained, as the ice extended four miles from | 


900 lashes, and died before the punishment was fully 
inflicted. Similar rumors prevail in Florida, and 
near Alexandria, Va. 


Concress.— Much of the time of both Houses has 


| been occupied by a debate, of a partizan and personal 


| character, on the slavery question, as presented in 
| the President’s Message. Senator Wilson gave notice 
on the 11th of his intention tointroduce a bill amend- 
ing the Kansas-Nebraska act. On the 15th, the cre- 
| dentials of J. Harlan as Senator from Iowa, were pre- 
sented, together with the protest of the State Senate, 
| and were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
| The memorial from the people of the Gadsden Pur- 
| chase, asking for the organization of a new Territory, 
to be called Arazonia, was presented to the House of 
Representatives on the 11th, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories. Bills making appropriations 
for the civil expenses of the Government, and for the 
con‘ular service, were reported on the 12th, and also 
a bill authorizing the Post Master General to contract 
with C. Vanderbilt for carrying the mails between 
New York and Southampton, at $16,608 the round 
trip; and in case of not making as quick trips as the 
Cunard steamers, $1000 to be deducted for every 12 
hours deficiency. An unsuccessful attempt was made 
to introduce a bill repealing the acts of the pretended 
Legislature of Kansas. Onthe 15th,a Southern mem- 
ber introduced a resolution denouncing all propo- 
sitions for the revival of the African Slave Trade as 
shocking to the moral sentiment of the world; which 
was passed, yeas 152, nays 57. A resolution pre- 
sented by Orr, of South Carolina, declaring it inexpe- 
dient, unwise, and contrary to the settled policy of 
the United States, to repeal the laws prohibiting that 
trade, was also adopted—yeas 153, nays 8. 








